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PART IV. PHCBE’S FORTUNE, 
CHAPTER V. ZENOBIA. 


THouGH he hardly expected it, Esdaile 
found his friend at home. “ Ye see,” the | 
latter explained, “I haven’t yet got up my | 
visiting connection, so I make a point of 

not going out till twilight. 
i happens in the neighbourhood, and a 
| doctor’s wanted, they’re bound to come to 
me, And the chances aren’t so bad ; the 
Strand’s close to the Temple, and a duchess 
might have to see her lawyer, and her 
; carriage might break down on the way 
| home ; and with that sort a small accident 
, takes a deal of mending. But what are 
you losing the sunshine for yourself? I 
thought you painters could never get out 
in the day-time, except by fog-light ?” 

“No more we can—except when we 
4; want anybody to do something for us, and 
then we come out and look him up, just 
like the rest of the world. I’m glad I 
found you in, because I want to get 
something out of you.” 

“Help yourself, then. There’s the 
‘bottle. And, faith, nobody will be able 
to get so much as a drop of that out of 
me if that duchess don’t happen to break 
| down pretty soon.” 

Bis No, thank you, I won’t drink ; but I’ll 

drink her very bad health the next time I 
do. Do you remember our meeting some 
time ago at The Mare? Not the last time— 

there are reasons why your memory should 
' be incapable of that—but the first time after 
you came back from Russia. We then spoke, 
I remember, for the only time, of that child 
j that we put out to nurse——” 
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“Of Zenobia ? ” 

“Of Eve. 
up, I remember——” 

“ And so I was; and so I am, too! But 
what makes you ask about her now? I 
thought ye’d all washed your hands of her 
but me.” 


You were going to look her 


“ What you said struck me very much, ' 


Ronaine. I’ve got a sort of hazy notion 
that perhaps I made myself answerable, 
after all, for something more than those 
boot-bills. You’ve not looked her up yet, 
then ?” 

“Ye see, I’ve been so busy with my 
practice—waiting for it, ye know—that 
to-morrow’s never been able to come. But 
twill come, Esdaile, never fear. 
thing comes to them that wait, ye know.” 


“Why, Urquhart himself was never 
such a philosopher—certainly never such a } 
But, though Urquhart 
was a great philosopher, it always struck | 
If to- .) 


consistent one. 


me that Mahomet was a greater. 
morrow won't come to you, go to to-morrow. 
To-day was to-morrow yesterday——” 


“‘ Faith, there’s something in that, too. | 


Ye mean, why wouldn’t we look up 


Every- 


Zenobia, poor little thing, this very hour?” | 


“Why not? That duchess may break 
down—to-morrow.” 


“‘ And the poor little thing’s fortune will {; 


be made off-hand! No, Dick ; as it may 
be so soon, I'll not go to her till I can go 
in my own pill-box—my own brougham, 
ye know; and then, why I will And 
when Ulick Ronaine says he will——” 
‘Not all the powers on earth can make 
him. Say you won’t, Ronaine—and that 
you may go to her to-morrow, find out 
what’s become of her to-day. I can’t go 
myself ; they'd be sending me in a boot- 
bill fifteen years mess And the fact is, I 
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should be ashamed. That old innocent, 
the admiral, would ease me of all my loose 
silver as sure as I stand here. But I 
fancy, Ronaine, that in dealing with you 
the easing would have to be the other 
way. It’s not a step from here to Gray’s 
Inn. You've only got to ask of those 
lawyers—Mark and something—what’s 
become of the admiral; you needn't 
mentionme. And, by the way, old fellow, 
I mustn’t forget to repay you that five 
pounds you lent me the last time we met 
at The Mare. [I'll settle that as soon as 
you've been to Gray’s Inn.” 

“ You're joking, Dick ! 
pounds at The Mare ?” 

“Out of Marion Eve Psyche Zenobia 
Jane’s fortune. Of course I didn’t sup- 
pose you’d remember. As I said before, 
there was reason in The Mare’s milk why 
you shouldn’t remember trifles of that 
kind.” 

“Tf ye’d said I lent you five pounds.out 
of my own money, I’d have said ’twas you 
were drunk, Dick, and not I. But since 
twas out of my little girl’s fortune, that’s 
another pair of shoes entirely ; and ’twould 
be a fraud to say, if I was sober as a judge, 
that I wasn’t as drunk as a lord. As ye 
say, five pounds is but a trifle ; but not of 
five farthings shall my little girl be 
defrauded by me. So—— _ But no, Dick. 
I can’t stir. There’s my patients——” 

“TJ dare say it won’t hurt them to wait 
for an hour.” 

“Much you know of the noble calling 
of medicine, Dick, if ye can say that when 
there’s one of them waiting for me in the 
next room.” 

“ What—you have a patient, then ?” 

“ A most important case, old man, that 
i daren’t leave for an hour. I’ve put him 
in my own bed and narcotised him, and 
seen him through a typhoid that would 
have killed the very Wandering Jew, and 
that I'll maybe have to see through a big 
thing in brain-fevers before I’ve done with 
him. He’d be a fortune to any man——” 

‘Does he pay?” 

“As if Td take a dirty penny from a 
fine young fellow that’s as good as an 
entire education in medicine and sur- 


I lent you five 


Youw’re a queer fellow, Ronaine. 
If that duchess does break her neck at the 
nick of time, you'll just seize that very 
moment to be peremptorily engaged with 
some penniless poor devil who’s better out 
of the world than in. Look here! I’m 
hanged if I pay my debts to a fellow who 





won't step as far as from the Strand to 
Holborn to recover them.” 

“Maybe, then, I’d sue ye at law, Dick 
—not for my own sake, for what’s a five- 
pound note, or a fifty, between friends ? 
But for the little girl——” 

“‘ No, you won't.” 

“Well, then, anyhow, ye sha’n’t say 
that Ulick Ronaine wasn’t the man to do 
a friendly thing. Ye’re the only living 
man that ever borrowed from me, and I 
won't be ungrateful—I’ll go, since ye’re so 
set on easing your conscience at second- 
hand. Faith, it’s all of us ought to have 
bad consciences about the poor little thing 
but me. But ye’ll have to look after my 
patient, Dick. If he gets up and wants 
to go out, knock him down, and—— But 
ye might as well try to floor Goliath, 
Faith, if ’twas a set-to between doctor and 
patient, *twould be six to one against the 
doctor. If he wakes up mad—— But I 
have it. ‘Fast bind, fast find” Tl turn 
the key.” 

“ Are you serious? Do you mean that 
you've got a madman on your hands?” 
asked Esdaile a little nervously, and begin- 
ing to wish that he had not been quite so 
anxious to employ the doctor as a detective. 

“ Anyhow he won’t harm ye now,” said 
Ronaine, in whose native language the 
word mad applies rather to the short mad- 
ness of anger than to the longer, but not 
more real, forms of lunacy ; “ maybe I’ll be 
back before he wakes; and then if he’s 
troublesome, we’ll be two to one.” 


Philip Nelson did indeed sleep long. He 
had been more utterly worn-out even than 
. Phoebe, and scarcely needed Ronaine’s no 

doubt judicious dose of artificial sleep to 
keep him from waking for the whole four- 


and-twenty hours. He did, in fact, achieve 
full fifteen, and woke to some bodily dis- 
comfort and to an absolute forgetfulness of 
everything he had ever known, down to 
his own very name and identity. And 
when, aftersomeslight effort, he remembered 
these, yesterday was a blank, and the place 
where he was lying a mystery. The room 
did not seem wholly unfamiliar, but only in 
such fashion as the strangest places may 
suggest the idea of having known them, or 
their likenesses, in some other state of 
being. The cloud of some great trouble 
hung over him, but even this was felt only, 
not seen. It was not till the name of 
Phebe woke in him that all other things 
woke also. 

As to her, all that he could do had been 
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done, the best he could do henceforth was 

to leave her free. No strength could save 
a girl, whom lover and guardian had trained 
into an actress who could not have become 
so great had she not learned her part 
willingly indeed. If he called justice to his 
aid, to what penalty for unknown crimes 
might he not expose his father, and one 
who had been his sister, long ago? If he 
sift the mystery, and strike at its master 
spirit—for some master spirit there seemed 
to be—that would not save Phebe from 
Stanislas ; and from herself, it was clear, 
she was utterly past saving. He felt all 
the despair, without an equal among all 
despairs that are, of a man capable of 
bearing all things and of doing all things, 
anxious and burning to bear and to do 
them all, but driven to know that there is 
nothing to be borne—nothing to be done. 

“T must look out for myself,” thought 
he ; “any way, transportation for robbery 
will help nobody now ; and I suppose the 
police aren’t such blockheads as to stop, in 
their enquiries, at me. There will be my 
father to look into, and I can’t make 
myself answerable for who knows how 
many robberies that have been going on 
while I was dying in Russia—like a fool. 
If I hadn’t been a fool, I shouldn’t have 
stopped at dying.” 

But there was a despair for him even 
beyond despair. It was the knowledge 
that he could not take back himself, or 
change what had become his own nature ; 
that “Phebe, hated, must still always be 
more to him than all the rest of the world. 
That would be a heavy weight to carry to 
his grave—a demon of loyalty to a woman 
who was unworthy of any man’s liking. 
He rose to face the new day, and made the 
best sort of rough toilet that Ronaine’s 
bed-chamber allowed. 

“T don’t suppose the Urquharts will 

take young Bassett’s instincts for much 
evidence,” thought he; “but even with 
the help of the telegraph they won’t have 
tracked me here yet awhile. And I’ma 
stranger to the police—so far. I ought to 
be able to clear out of England ‘easily 
enough, if I don’t let the scent ‘lie too long. 
But, hholloa! the door locked, and the key 
outside? What good intentions is Ronaine 
up to now? Ronaine!” he called out, 
striking the door with his fist. He 
repeated the shout and the blow with 
double and then with treble force, but 
nobody answered. 

‘‘Now what can the fellow mean by 
making me a prisoner in this way?” 





thought he. ‘If he had to go out, I’m not 
in his custody that he should want to 
hinder my going out too. And jokes are 
certainly not in his line. The door is 
certainly locked. I’m not dreaming there, 
though I shouldn’t have thought, out of a 
dream, that Ronaine had a lock and key 
that would act in harmeny. No, it can’t 
be that I have been tracked here. I 
shouldn’t have been locked up in a bed- 
room without a guard. But——” 

If he had been guilty, that “ but” would 
not have been so long in coming ; if Phoebe 
had not destroyed his faith in all women for 
her sake, and, therefore, all the more 
utterly, in all men, it would not have come 
at all. But it did come, though slowly. 
What did he know of Ronaine after all? 
Why should he think a drunken and by no 
means high-principled adventurer should be 
proof against the reward that had no doubt 
by this time been published outside every 
police-station in London? Apart from this 
there could be no possible reason for detain- 
ing a friend and guest in this outrageous 
way. Butif he was thus kept safe while 
Ronaine, at his wit’s end for means to raise 
the wind, was putting himself in communi- 
cation with the Urquharts or with Scotland 
Yard, there was reason enough and to 
spare. 

Phil felt no shame for his mistrust of the © 
one man, save Ralph, who had ever been 
his friend. According to his experience, 
it is by those in whom we believe most 
that we are most likely to be betrayed. 

“But, as there seems to be nobody on the 
other side of the door,” he thought, “it 
seems to depend more on the prisoner than 
on the gaoler how things are to go. One 
doesn’t need to be a second Brunel to 
make a tunnel through the work of a 
London builder.” 

And, to Esdaile’s discomfiture, he would 
certainly have been as good as his word, 
if his extemporised battering-ram had not 
been stayed by the sound of voices’ in the 
next room. 

“ Well?” asked Esdaile. 

“You may set your conscience easy,” 
said Ronaine ; “you and everyone of us 
but me. To think I’ve been putting by 
every guinea I could get together, to see 
this day !” 

“It’s clear enough you've 
where, Ronaine.” 

“To Mark and Simple’s ; 
would I go?” 

“ And you asked for the admiral ?” 

“ And who else would I be asking for? 
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I saw young Mark, or else young Simple, 
and he’s left the firm—the admiral, I 
mean. He came into a fortune—some 
men do have the devil’s own luck, to be 
sure. So I asked if anything was known 
of that little girl.” 

“Well?” 

“T hardly know how to break it to ye, 
Dick—faith, I can’t break it to her father, 
and that’s myself, at all. For there’s none 
that’s been a real father to her but me, 
and now she’s dead !” 

“ Dead !” 

“Yes, Dick—-as a herring ; and there’s 
nobody left me but myself to live for 
how.” 

“T can’t believe it. I saw her own eyes, 
with mine, this very day.” 

“Pooh, how can ye see a girl’s eye 
without seeing the girl? And the girl, 
being underground, ye couldn’t see. She 
died before he left the firm—well, I'll be 
able to see her tombstone, anyhow. Tis 
wonderful what that girl’s been to me— 
the best of daughters, Dick; and now 
she’s gone, just when everything was 
going to turn out so well. But ’tis the 
way of the world.” 

“And how does young Mark, or young 
Simple, know?” 

“Well enough. He knew of the girl, 
and there was enquiries being made after 
her by some big lawyer’s wife.” 

** Her natural relations ? ” 

“ Her unnatural relations, more likely ; 
but it’s all one now. So he asked the 
admiral, and she’s as dead as Queen Anne. 
I'd like to have the neck of her medical 
man, for just a minute, between my finger 
and thumb; I'd teach him what com- 
pression of the larynx means in that 
one minute, Dick, better than any other 
surgeon could in two.” 

“Poor Eve! Well, then, I was mis- 
taken, that’s all. I always thought there 
was a good deal of romance in those 
detective stories, and I’m a trifle disap- 
pointed too. One never likes to find one- 
self wrong, especially when one would 
have pledged one’s professional reputation 
on being the other thing. I’m afraid we 
gave her too many names. There’s the 
= I owe you, and many thanks for the 
oan.” 

“And what'll be the good of the dirty 
money to me now? But I'll take it for 
the minute; twill go towards a monu- 
ment.” 

“Of the failure of good intentions ?” 

“No, of marble, Dick; Carrara. A girl 





like that deserves a big thing. But ye 
didn’t know her, Dick.” 

“No. Did you?” 

“Did I know her? Did I know the 
girl that I’d nursed on my knees before 
she could speak or crawl ?” 

Ronaine, then, was not a traitor after 
all, but what was this about Mark and 
Simple, his father’s former employers, and 
a dead girl? He waited till silence told 
him that Ronaine’s friend was gone, while 
a heavy tread, backwards and forwards, 
let him know that Ronaine himself was 
still there. Then he knocked at the door 
again. 

‘** Phil,” exclaimed the doctor, ‘ faith, I 
forgot ye.” 

“Why did you lock me up there? And 
who is that dead girl? I have cause to 
know.” 

“And indeed ye have cause, my poor 
boy. For she was to have been your wife, 
if she’d lived, and her fortune would have 
been yours. "Tis Zenobia, my own poor 
little girl, that I’ve been saving up for all 
these years, and come back from every 
foreign land that there is, to see. She was 
the best and dearest little thing, and she’d 
have been a noble woman, as good a wife 
and mother, aye, and grandmother too, as 
she’s been a daughter, and I’ve just heard 
the sad news that she’s gone. Ye’ll excuse 
my low spirits, Dick, I'll not be good for 
much to-day. Help yourself, and never 
mind me.” 

He helped himself, by way of example, 
and his eyes filled with tears for the loss of 
the child whom he had never tried to help 
or to ask after, even when in the same 
town with her, until he had been induced 
to indulge his feelings by the offer of five 
pounds. But to Phil, all incapable of 
comprehending the complicated proceed- 
ings of more finely organised natures and 
the flights of imagination so easy to them, 
the bereaved father’s sorrow seemed a little 
maudlin indeed, but not the less real. 

“Yes, Phil,” said Ronaine with a gulp; 
“T’ve just had the news from my lawyers 
that the poor little girl’s no more. It’s 
hard, after not seeing her for over a year, 
to come back and—— But I’m not forget- 
ting ’tis hard lines on you too, my poor 
boy. Zenobia, there’s a name. And she 
was the very jewel of my heart and the 
light of my eyes.” _~ 

“T needn’t say I’m sorry for you, 
Ronaine ; and you had not even seen her 
once since you came home?” 

“Not once, Phil. I was planning 
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surprise, but that’s neither here nor there, 
now. I’ve been gathering moss by rolling, 
ye know, and nobody could ever write me 
any news, because nobody ever knew where 
I’d be from hour to hour. But ’tis all one 
now. Maybe one day I'll ask ye to come 
with me and see her grave.” 

“Indeed, I’m sorry with all my heart,” 
said Phil, finding nothing unnatural in 
any eccentricity of Ronaine, “but, as 
you say, there are some things one can 
never mend, and death’s not the worst of 
them. Why did: you lock me up, just 
now ¢” 

“T was afraid ye might wake up with 
a fever, and I didn’t know what might 
happen before I came back again. But 
there’s no fear now. I locked the door on 
ye many a time in Russia, Phil.” 

“T do believe, Ronaine, you're the only 
friend I’ve got, and so——” 

“Well?” 

“ And so good-bye. I’m going to turn 
rolling stone too. Ronaine, I did you a 
terrible injustice ten minutes ago. I 
thought, I’m ashamed to say, that you 
were going to sell the last bits of a broken 
man. Don’t knock me down for it— 
I’m going to make you the only amends I 
can. I’m going to trust somebody once 
more—you. Which is the best country 
you know for a man without a character 
to start life again? You wanted to know, 
last night, what had happened to me, 
if I was weak enough to be troubled 
because a master had turned me off or a 
woman had jilted me. I'll tell you, and 
then help me or drop me according to what 
you believe. I’m likely, at any moment, 
to be taken to gaol on a charge of felony.” 

“The devil ye are! But what then? 
So am I—so is every honest man. But 
yell not stay in gaol long. There isn’t 
a jury that wouldn’t say ‘not guilty’ on 
the strength of the looks of ye. And 
if ye want a witness to character, call 
Dr. Ronaine.” 

‘“Tt’s a shame to worry you with my 
troubles when you have so great a trouble 
of your own.” 

“Not at all, Phil. If there’s one thing I 
like better than my own troubles, it’s those 
of my friends.” 

“Tf I tell you that I am guilty, what will 
you believe ?” 

“Tf ye did, ’twould be a hard case, any- 
how. But it depends; if ’tis manslaughter, 
that’s an accident that might happen to 
any man that wasn’t born without hands.” 

“This is theft,” 





“‘There’s my answer to that, Phil, and 
that’s my hand. Snap your fingers at the 
rest of them, for a pack of fools. Ye’re no 
mean thief, whatever ye are.” 

“Ronaine, the stolen jewels were found 
upon me, and I confessed everything. 
What do you say now? I don’t want you 
to give me your hand. I want you to help 
a poor devil of a thief, whose life you were 
once unlucky enough to save, to escape 
from gaol—at least, if you are ever ques- 
tioned about one Philip Nelson, to say 
there is no such man. It will be true.” 

“Oh, but this is murder, Phil!” cried 
Ronaine. ‘Poor boy, poor boy! But 
tis not for me to blame ye; there’ve 
been days when I wouldn’t have trusted 
myself alone with my own jewels, let alone 
another man’s. But give up the boy 
that was to have been my own son-in- 
law? I wouldn't give ye up if ye’d 
robbed the Bank of England of every brass 
farthing. Ye’ve not shown yourself clever 
enough at the game to be a real rogue. 
Ye were took all in a moment with the 
sight of the jewels, which are the stony 
fruits of the devil’s own tree; but why 
didn’t ye borrow of me all my little girl’s 
fortune before it came to making free with 
what——” 

“Call it stealing,” said Phil; “it’s a 
shorter word.” 

Ralph Bassett had refused to believe, on 
the clearest evidence, in a stranger’s guilt ; 
Ronaine, believing the worst, refused to 
give up the man in whom he had been 
deceived. Which was the truer friend ? 

“Tl call it what I please. But oh, the 
pity of it—the pity of it entirely !” cried 
Ronaine. “I'll have to treat ye for I 
don’t know what; but, kill or cure, I won’t 
give in! Yes, I'll have something to live 
for, after all. Maybe ’twas as well I 
lent Dick Esdaile that five pounds at The 
Mare. If I hadn’t, I’d be five pounds 
the poorer now. I'll see ye through this, 
Phil, if ’tis only for Zenobia’s sake, that’s 
dead and gone. I'll see ye through it 
to-morrow. No, Dick’s right for once, I'll 
see ye through it to-day.” 

And the strong man had to lean upon 
the weak man, so weak had the strong 
man become. 


FLORA’S GARDEN. 


At two o’clock in the morning in the 
middle of March all is quiet enough in the 
great thoroughfare that leads to London 
from the west. A few empty hansoms are 
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rattling back to town, and sundry waggons 
laden with vegetables are going at a jog- 
trot in the same direction. At starting, 
the night is clear and star-lit, the long 
avenue of gas lamps losing themselves in 
the distance ; but about Kensington there 
hangs a white night-mist, the wraith of 
some lost streamlet that lies buried and 
crushed under all this masonry. The 
houses are all dark and silent, except here 
and there, in square or crescent, where 
carriages are waiting before a house lit up 
in a festal way, or high up where some 
dim light in a window suggests a bed of 
pain and weariness. At Knightsbridge, 
in the big barracks there, in the great 
vaulted stables, the troop-horses seem rest- 
less enough, clanking chains, and pawing, 
and kicking with hollow reverberations of 
sound. In the big gate a narrow slit 
gives a glimpse of a lighted court-yard, 
while a sentry mufiled in his cloak stands 
there silent and motionless. From there 
to Hyde Park Corner the fog is very thick, 
a white watery vapour, through which the 
lamps blink dimly, while all other surround- 
ings are hidden. 

But in Piccadilly all is clear again, the 
gas-lamps shining out handsomely. And 
here we have overtaken the rear-guard of 
the great army of market-gardeners that is 
concentrating on Covent Garden with a 
constant clattering of hoofs and rolling of 
wheels, the last of the country carts piled 
high with baskets and splashed with 
country mud, while close upon them follow 
the advanced skirmishers of the pursuing 
force, the light carts and smart vans of the 
London dealers. 

A turn to the right brings us into a busy 
and curious scene ; a street, the roadway of 
which is a solid mass of vegetables towering 
high overhead, while below, the spaces be- 
tween waggon and waggon are filled up with 
horses, resting in the happy enjoyment of 
their nose-bags wherever there is room for 
a horse tostand. Here and there an open- 
ing in the wall reveals a kind of cavern 
of vegetable treasures, dimly lighted, into 
which porters struggle with baskets on 
their shoulders, while sacks are pitched in 
anyhow. But that any impression will be 
made in this way upon the vegetable cliff 
that frowns over our heads, it seems hope- 
less to expect. And, indeed, nobody does 
expect it, as far as appearances go. 
Waggoners stow themselves into odd 
corners and sleep, and the rest of the 
world that is astir resigns itself to the 
quietude of despair. And from this point 





to the very centre of the market you make 
your way as it were through tunnels in the 
superincumbent vegetable mass, diving 
under horses’ heads, and stumbling over 
sleeping waggoners, till youreach some open- 
ing where you can get a view of the whole 
market. Everything looks vague ond | 
visionary. The tall houses, the churches, 
the theatres, all seem to have retired into 
shadow-land, while, the garish light from 
the reflectors all round brings out the solid 
mass of the great blocks of garden stuff, 
walls of turnips, flanking buttresses of red 
carrots, high-piled towers of cabbages. Here 
and there brightening the air about as if it 
were so much solid sunshine is a great basket 
of daffodils, and, in contrast, the blood-red 
stain of a huge crate of wallflowers. 
Nibbling away at this grand heap of kitchen 
stuff, porters run to and fro with baskets, 
porters who, perhaps rightly, regard them- 
selves and their loads as the lords para- 
mount of the pavement, and pursue their 
course regardless of alien heads or shins. 
It is hardly possible to get along without 
damage, except under the piazzas, where 
waggons can’t come, and where in the 
shadows of the pillars groups of men lic 
huddled, fast asleep. 

In one corner of the market are 
gathered a knot of women with baskets, 
who have begun a little trade in flowers ; 
roses—that is to say, primroses, which are 
known by no other name in the market— 
with violets and gilly-flowers. These are 
outsiders ; the petite Bourse, if you please, 
for the official flower-market is not yet 
open, and the gates of it are tightly 
closed. It is not difficult to get in, how- 
ever, through the entrance in Wellington 
Street, where long rows of nurserymen’s 
carts are drawn up, discharging their loads 
of flowers and shrubs, and so into the hall 
itself, which is light and pleasant in 
appearance with its avenues of stands, 
which are now rapidly being filled 
from the carts by means of little hand- 
waggons that dart silently — thanks to 
the india-rubber tires—here and there 
with their fragrant loads. And here is 
one of the stands. On the broad shelf a 
gardener in corduroys is sleeping peace- 
fully unconscious of the stir around him, 
two or three empty flower-pots disposed 
about him, a bucket, -and a red watering- 
pot with a long spout and rose. 

It is now close upon four o’clock, and an 
attendant civilly reminds me that the 
market does not open till five, and that 
only nurserymen are admitted before that 
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hour, and so I find the gates of this early 
paradise closed behind me, leaving me free 
to wander in the outer market. The 
murky thickness of night has now broken, 
and there are faint signs, not of daylight, 
indeed, but of the dusk of dawn. The 
scene is no longer bounded by the tops of 
the buildings and the huge piles of 
vegetables ; the sky takes a part now with 
suggestions of purple distance, and the 
radiance of a solitary star. It has grown 
chilly too, and Nature, deprived of her 
customary restorer, demands some other 
support, and here is a promising coffee- 
shop with a counter in full swing of 
business, cups and mugs of tea and coffee, 
hot buttered rolls, tea-cakes, eggs, and plates 
of meat flying about among the customers. 
Here, too, are a glowing fire and rows of 
boxes, each with a narrow ledge of a table, 
and still narrower ledges for seats, while 
one long-limbed countryman, despairing of 
getting into a box, has established himself 
on the staircase, and reaches pretty nearly 
up to the next floor. Here are two youn 
waifs of the streets who have qualifie 
with a “two of tea” for a doze on 
the hard bench, and opposite them is a 
wizened old man, whose eyes are yet keen 
and bright, who is savouring his “‘ two eggs 
and a slice” with the gusto of an inveterate 
gourmand. Next to him sits a man 
wrapped up in an old tarpaulin, appa- 
rently for want of a coat, who is sunk in 
a kind of lethargy, and yet whose eye 
dilates with a kind of eagerness as each 
fresh customer comes in, as if he had been 
long waiting and watching for someone ; 
and then comes a countryman, diffusing a 
pleasant aroma of mint and thyme, who 
has, perhaps, driven up on the top of 
a cart-load of the same, while on his 
heels follow a couple of youths with a 
(decided flavour of printing-ink from the 
sheaves of newly-printed sheets under 
their arms, 

In contrast to the warmth within, the 
air outside has a nipping and eager feeling. 
The market is crammed as full as ever ; 
there is the same congestion in the side- 
streets ; the nurserymen’s vans are goin 
on unloading their pots and baskets ; the 
knot of outside dealers in flowers has 
grown into quite a crowd. The pretty 
flower-girls, as a rule, don’t care to dim 
their bright eyes by such early rising, but 
there are one or two nice-looking young 
women among the hard and careworn 
faces, but they are all wrapped up in busi- 
ness, their thoughts and talk about blooms, 





and roses, and violets. Under the portico 
the sleepers are still sleeping, but more 
uneasily—the stones beneath are colder, 
the air more searching, as the first glimpse 
of daybreak appears in the sky. There is 
nothing visionary now about our surround- 
ings. Tall houses, and cold roofs, and 
pavements littered with straw and rubbish, 
are all painfully solid now, and obtrusively 
real ; but the great baskets of flowers are 
more fragrant, and assume fuller and more 
vivid colours in the pale dusk. 

As the clock strikes five, the big gates 
of the flower-market are thrown open, and 
the crowd flock in, some making their way 
into the hall, others concerning themselves 
with the smaller dealers who display their 
barrows in the privileged enclosure under 
the open sky. And within the well-lighted 
and cheerful hall there is an array 
of bloom and flower, with a pleasant 
odour of hyacinths and violets, to say 
nothing of jonquils and orchids and all 
kinds of sweet-smelling blossoms. The 
weariness of the night, and all the chill 
and languor of the coming dawn, are 
removed; and the mind is filled with 
pleasure and admiration. For here isa 
charming show of all kinds of hot-house 
and garden flowers, all developed to their 
highest pitch of bloom and colour, with 
ferns, and tropical grasses, and flowering 
shrubs, an almost daily show too, one reflects, 
and spread out here not for fine ladies 
and languid swells, but for greengrocers 
and costermongers, and hard-working flower 
women. Not that they have much enjoy- 
ment in the sight, unless it be the coster 
who, picturing in the mind’s eye his barrow 
dressed with a fine assortment of showy 
plants, gazes lovingly and yet with deprecia- 
tion at the display. But the women, hag- 
gard and careworn,with bent brows and ques- 
tioning eyes, flit about to the various sales- 
men, asking prices in whispers—these are 
for cut flowers—making rapid mental calcu- 
lations, ordering so many dozens—ordering, 
and paying, and carrying off a bunch here, 
a bunch there, a good many bunches some- 
where else. Here are all the raw materials 
of bouquets arranged not artistically, but 
in good-sized bundles of the same colour 
and blossom ; while somebody else sells the 
sprays of foliage and fronds of ferns to form 
the setting of the bouquet, in little bunches 
told out like so much small change. There 
are dark thoughtful-looking men too, the 
Rothschilds of this floral stock exchange, 
who go about with small baskets filled with 
cotton wool, and these select choice blooms 
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of price, and their payments are made in 
bright gold and rustling notes. 

In the midst of all this bustle, there 
begins a gentle stir of life in the roof 
above, soft twitterings and chirpings, and 
then a general chorus of sparrow song. 
The birds have slept unmoved through all 
the riot and bustle of the market, the 
glaring of gas, and cries and tumult 
about them. But now it is the point of 
day, there is a pale primrose glow through 
the glass roofs overhead, and the sparrows 
do their little best in the great chorus of 
awakening life. 

As the morning advances the attend- 
ants at the flower-mart are of a dif- 
ferent class. Top-hats and silk dresses 
make their appearance, hotel - keepers 
who seek to furnish their perrons with 
shrubs, purveyors for the theatres, and 
fashionably - attired young women from 
West End shops. Then come some French- 
women, quite as alert and business-like as 
if it were a reasonable hour of the day. 
Madame swiftly and inexorably chooses, 
bargains, accepts, rejects. For anybody 
who means business in the way of buying 
an attendant springs from the earth, as 
it were, provided with a roomy basket, 
and will collect your purchases, and for- 
ward them afterwards to any part of the 
earth. te: 

But many of the dealers have now begun 
to pick up their wares, for their customers 
have already supplied themselves and are 
off—the costermongers with their carts 
and barrows, who will presently be crying 
their flowers all over London ; the women 
who deal in bouquets and button-holes, 
who have got to arrange their raw mate- 
rials in the most taking forms, that their 
clients, the flower- girls, may glean the 
pick of the City harvest, when the loaded 
omnibuses and quick-following trains are 
pouring in the daily flood of men, of 
whom surely a large proportion must be 
tempted by the colouring of these little 
bouquets or the fresh odour of a bunch of 
violets. 

And violets are offering in the market at 
seven shillings a gross. I enquire the price, 
and am told simply and shortly “ seven,” 
but further enquiry elicits the fuller 
information. I should like some violets, 
but I don’t think I can quite manage 
a gross—that is, twelve dozen bunches, 
with perhaps a few thrown in. And 
as the girls sell the bunches at a penny, 
they make fivepence in every dozen they 
sell. Still I fancy the market bunches 





are rather fatter than those you buy in the 
streets, so that perhaps they make two out 
of one, and turn an honest penny that way 
as well. 

The barrows and hand-carts seem to fill 
up as sales go on, as if from some source 
of inexhaustible supply. Everything is 
cheap here, but not to be despised on that 
account ; sweet hedge-flowers and the 
hardy garden sorts, with bundles of wild 
hyacinths, all the flowers indeed of Perdita’s 
nosegay. 

Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength. 

And now from the gabble and clatter of 
the flower-market into the hoarser din and 
confusion of the ‘‘Garden.” And there a 
sensible alteration is to be noticed. The 
cabbage castles have been breached 
and stormed, the walls of turnips are 
melting away, the rhubarb waggons are 
half-emptied, and the piles of baskets are 
greatly diminished. Still there is the same 
congestion in all the surrounding streets, 
the same stoppage of traffic, the same waste 
of time, and temper, and human patience. 
Now, the flower-market is excellent of its 
kind, and quite big enough for the purpose. 
But a cabbage takes up rather more room 
than a primrose, and for everyone who 
wants to buy a bouquet there are hundreds 
more concerned about sprouts and cauli- 
flowers and early kale. Now it is quite 
evident that Covent Garden is not nearly big 
enough for the business it has todo. It 
is the same story over again. The heart 
of London is like that of the man in 
the German tale, constricted by iron bands, 
and a good many of them will have 
to crack before the blood will circulate 
freely. 

It is broad daylight now, and the trains 
have begun to run, and so I make my way 
out of the market and into the Strand, 
which bears the strangest, most unfamiliar 
look, all quiet and almost deserted, and for 
all the world like a coutitry high street. The 
trains, too, are crammed with workmen 
away westward to their daily work, while 
as many are pouring in eastwards on the 
very same errand. But there are one or two 
people who travel with us who carry care- 
fully packed little baskets with bright flowers 
peeping out, and it is easy to see that these 
are carrying off their spoil from Flora’s 
Garden. 
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LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 


ONE of the most interesting stories 
of fashionable life, generally insipid 
enough, is that of the wild Lady Caroline 
Lamb, wife of Mr. Lamb, later Lord Mel- 
bourne. This really clever woman—a 
heroine in her way—was of the Besborough 
family, and connected by marriage with 
the equally impulsive Duchess of Devon- 
shire. Mr. Lamb, a politician and states- 
man, was fond of and admired his wife, 
but was what is called “easy going,” and 
too torpid to control or direct her. 

When she was a child her mother was 
stricken with a severe illness and had to 
go to Italy. There Caroline remained till 
she was nine years of age, chiefly under 
the guidance of a maid ; then was sent to 
Devonshire House, where she was brought 
up with her cousins, and afterwards was 
sent to Spencer House. Being thus a sort 
of waif and stray, it was not surprising that 
she turned out as she did. She used to 
relate her recollections of this period of her 
life: the children served on silver plate in 
the morning, and carrying it down to the 
kitchen—no one attending on them ; the 
servants fighting. She could not write at 
ten years old, and there was no attempt at 
instruction. The children “thought all 
people were dukes or beggars, or had 
never to part with their money. They did 
not know how bread-and-butter was made, 
and wondered if horses fed on beef.” 

When she grew up she conceived a 
violent passion for Mr. Lamb, but declared 
that she knew herself to be such “a fury” 
in temper, that she would make him 
wretched. She offered to follow him about 
as a clerk. But they were married, and 
an ill-starred alliance it proved. 

Unfortunately she became acquainted 
with Lord Byron. “The women suffocated 
him. I heard nothing of him, till one day 
Rogers (for he, Moore, and Spencer, were 
all my lovers, and wrote me up to the skies 
—I was in the clouds)—Rogers said, ‘ You 
should know the new poet,’ and he offered 
me the MS. of Childe Harold to read. I 
read it, and that was enough. Rogers 
said, ‘He has a club-foot, and bites his 
nails.’ I said, ‘If he was ugly as Alsop 
I must know him.” I was one night at 
Lady Westmoreland’s; the women were 
all throwing their heads at him. Lady 
Westmoreland led me up tohim. Ilooked 
earnestly at him, and turned on my heel. 
A day or two passed ; I was sitting with 
Lord and Lady Holland, when he was 


‘looking a boy of fourteen. 





announced. Lady Holland said, ‘I must 
present Lord Byron to you.’ Lord Byron 
said, ‘ That offer was made to you before ; 
may I ask why you rejected it?’ He 
begged permission to come and see me. 
He did so the next day. Rogers and Moore 
were standing by me: I was on the sofa. 
I had just come in from riding. I was 
filthy and heated. When Lord Byron was 
announced, I flew out of the room to wash 
myself. When I returned, Rogers said, 
‘Lord Byron, you are ahappy man. Lady 
Caroline has been sitting here in all her 
dirt with us, but when you were announced 
she flew to beautify herself.’ ” 

What followed this acquaintance is well 
known. Growing tired of his excitable 
admirer, he wrote her an ill-natured letter. 
She almost lost her reason, was bled, 
leeched, taken away to Ireland. When 
she returned to England in a calm state 
there came a most unfortunate fracas with 
her page, at whom she threw a detonating 
ball which he had been playing with. 

“T was playing ball with him. He 
threw a squib into the fire, and I threw 
the ball at his head. It hit him on the 
temple, and he bled. He cried out, ‘Oh, 
my lady, you have killed me!’ Out of 
my senses, I flew into the hall, and 
screamed, ‘Oh God, I have murdered the 
page!’ The servants and people in the 
streets caught the sound, and it was soon 
spread about. William Lamb would live 
with me no longer. All his family united 
in insisting on our separation. Whilst 
this was going on, and instruments draw- 
ing out—that is, in one month—I wrote 
and sent Glenarvon to the press. I wrote 
it, unknown to ali (save a governess, Miss 
Welsh), in the middle of the night. It 
was necessary to have it copied out. I 
had heard of a famous copier, an old Mr. 
Woodhead. I sent to beg he would come 
to see Lady Caroline Lamb at Melbourne 
House. I placed Miss Welsh, elegantly 
dressed, at my harp, and myself at a 
writing-table, dressed in the page’s clothes, 
He addressed 
Miss Welsh as Lady Caroline. She showed 
him the author, He would not believe 
that this poet could write such a 
thing. He came to me again in a few 
days, and he found me in my own clothes. 
I told him William Ormond, the young > 
author, was dead. When the work was 
printed, I sent it to William Lamb. He 
was delighted with it; and we became 
united, just as the world thought we were 
parted for ever.” 
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In this Glenarvon she gave scenes, as 
she says, of her own history, and even the 
fatal Byron letter is set out textually. 
There is the incident, too, of the impend- 
ing separation from her husband; the 
drawing up of the legal writings is 
like a scene in a comedy. Some one 
called expecting to find all in gloom, 
resulting from so serious a family trouble, 
and with a face composed accordingly, and 
was electrified to find her sitting on her 
husband’s knee. 

So erratic a nature could not long be 
steady, and a man of political connections 
like Mr. Lamb found it impossible to main- 
tain the decorum of a household with so 
troublesome a wife. 

Her ungoverned temper was always lead- 
ing her into outbursts with her servants, 
which caused public scandals. She con- 
tinued to write novels, and thought 
of publishing her journal. Her reckless 
despair is shown by the tone of her 
letters to friends: ‘“ I had purposed a very 
pretty little supper for you. I have per- 
mission to see all my friends here ; it is 
not William’s house ; besides, he said he 
wished me to see every one. I shall, there- 
fore, shake hands with the whole Court 
Guide before I go. The only question I 
want you to solve is, shall I go abroad? 
Shall I throw myself upon those who no 
longer want me, or shall I live a good sort 
of a half kind of life in some cheap street 
a little way off, viz., the City Road, Shore- 
ditch, Camberwell, or upon the top of a 
shop—or shall I give lectures to little 
children, and keep a seminary, and thus 
earn my bread? Or shall I write a kind of 
quiet everyday sort of novel, full of whole- 
some truths, or shall I attempt to be 
poetical, and failing, beg my friends for a 
guinea apiece, and their name, to sell my 
work, upon the best foolscap paper; or 
shall I fret, fret, fret, and die.” 

What a child’s outburst is the following 
from the same letter : 

“As to myself, I never can love anything 
better than what I thus tell you: William 
Lamb, first ; my mother, second 
my boy, fourth ; my brother William fifth ; 
my father and godmother, sixth ; my uncle 
and aunt, my cousin Devonshire, my 
brother Fred, (myself), my cousins next, 
and last, my petit friend, young Russell, 
because he is my aunt’s godson ; because 
he has a hard to win, free, and kind heart, 
but chiefly because he stood by me when 
no one else did.” 


Her health soon began to fail. She 





went abroad, and returning soon after, 
found herself, with her maid, “ at the Ship 
Tavern, Water Lane. I have no servants, 
page, carriage, horse, nor fine rooms. The 
melancholy of my situation in this little 
dreary apartment is roused by the very 
loud jovial laughter of my neighbours, who 
are smoking in the next room.” But her 
health now began to fail; the wayward 
creature was to leave what had been for 
her a troubled world, or what she had 
made one. She wrote to a friend : 

“T have received more kindness than I 
can ever repay. I have suffered, also, but 
I deserved it. My power of mind and of 
body are gone; I am like the shade of what 
I was. To write was once my resource 
and pleasure, but since the only eyes that 
ever admired my most poor and humble 
productions are closed, wherefore should I 
indulge the propensity? God bless you; 
I write from my heart. You are one like 
me, who, perhaps, have not taken the right 
road. I am on my death-bed, Say, I 
might have died by a diamond ; I die now 
by a brickbat; but remember, the only 
noble fellow I ever met with is William 
Lamb; he is to me what Shore was to 
Jane Shore. I saw it once; I am as 
grateful, but as unhappy. Pray excuse 
the sorrows this sad strange letter will 
cause you.” 

Mr. Lamb was then Secretary in Ireland, 
and the doctors wrote him reports of her 
condition. As it grew worse, he hurried 
off to her bedside. She was only anxious 
to live to see him again. In this she 
was gratified, and was still able to 


converse with him and enjoy his society. 


She viewed the near approach of death 
with the greatest calmness. She died 
in January, 1828. Her friend, Lady 
Morgan, in whom she put great confidence, 
thus describes her : ‘She was tall and slight 
in her figure ; her countenance was grave, 
her eyes dark, large, bright; her com- 
plexion fair; her voice soft, low, caressing, 
that was at once a beauty and a charm, 
and worked much of that fascination that 
was peculiarly hers ; it softened down her 
enemies the moment they listened to her. 
She was eloquent, full of ideas, and of 
graceful gracious expression; but her 
subject was always herself. She con- 
founded her dearest friends and direst 
foes, for her feelings were all impulses. 
One of her great charms was the rapid 
transition of manner which changed to its — 
theme. The chief cause of the odd things 
which she used to say and do, was, 
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that never having lived out of the habits 
of her own class, yet sometimes mixing 
with people of inferior rank, notable only 
by their genius, she constantly applied her 
own sumptuous habits to them. Here is a 
specimen. She called on me one day 
in London, and struck by my servant, 
who announced her, being in livery, she 
said, in her odd manner, as she was going 
downstairs, ‘My dear creature, have you 
really not a groom of the chambers with 
you? nothing but your footman? You 
must let me send you something, you must 
indeed. You will never get on here, you 
know, with only one servant—you must 
let me send you one of my pages. I am 
going to Brocket, to watch the sweet trees 
that are coming out so beautifully, and you 
shall have a page while I am away!’” 


BY A TRANSVAAL CAMP FIRE. 
A ROUND OF STORIES IN THREE PARTS. 
PART IL 
Born the artisan and the Africander now 
rose and bade good-night. The younger 
man still lolled by the fire. I had seen 
his eye kindle at parts of the two latter 
stories, but he had said nothing, and 
seemed lost in thought. Watching him as 





he lay there, propping his head on his hand 
and gazing at the ever-changing blaze of 
the logs, I began to feel something akin 
to interest in him. 

“This is a life where one falls in with 
many strange companions,” I said at last, 


breaking silence. “It is a curious 
thought to me of what mysteries men of 
our class in this land are to each other. 
Those men who have just left us carry 
their stories written upon them. They 
may have had strange experiences such as 
they have just told us, yet their life- 
stories are easily read; but you and I, and 
all of our class out here, are living 
mysteries to each other.” 

He had looked up quickly when I spoke, 
and was still looking at me. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “what you have 
just said is very true.” He paused, looked 
down at the fire, then up at me once 
more. ‘I wonder if you will be surprised 
at what I am going to say. I have been 
listening to your voice with delight ; you 
have not spoken much it is true, but 
it has been delightful to me. It is the 
only refined voice I have heard for so 
long.” 

He spoke very deliberately, and perhaps 
a little sternly; there was an infinite 





pathos in the contrast between his words, 
his voice, and his condition. 

“JT can understand what you feel 
thoroughly,” I said, “I am_ personally 
experiencing it; it is very refreshing to 
meet a cultivated person out here.” 

“T expect you meet them oftener than I 
do,” he replied with a half smile. ‘I do 
not think that you lead this wild sort of 
life habitually, or from any other motive 
but choice. Forgive me if I have presumed 
too far on our short acquaintance.” 

“You are partly right,” I answered. 
“A camp-fire acquaintance is distinctly 
unconventional ; which fact being recog- 
nised by both of us, perhaps you will 
forgive me if I ask you whether you are 
really going to Marabarstadt to help that 
man who has just left us to build a house, 
or whether my ears misled me ? You don’t 
look much like a builder.” 

“T really can’t tell you whether I am 
going to help him; I may possibly rather 
obstruct him—I should think that was 
quite possible. If I fail in being a builder’s 
assistant it won’t be the first thing I have 
failed in—nor probably will it be the 
last.” 

He laughed, but with a good deal of 
bitterness, 

“Take some wine from my flask,” I 
said, “and let us drink success to your 
venture. By the way, are you sleepy, or 
inclined to sit up? I am going to sit up 
for some time yet to look after the fire, 
and it would be an act of charity to keep 
me company.” 

He smiled pleasantly. 

“If that’s so,” he said, “I shall get my 
rug, and make myself comfortable.” | 

When he had once more lain down bythe 
fire, after flinging a big log on it, he said : 

“T wish you would gratify a whim of 
mine, and add to the stories which have 
been told at this fire to-night, one drawn 
from your own experience.” 

“Ts it to be a story of this country, or 
of some other?” I asked. 

“Of some other, if possible. 
sure you had travelled.” 

“JT will tell you an Indian story then.” 

“That is even better than I expected.” 

And so I told the following tale, which 
I had heard from an authentic source. 


I was 


KADU MBINI, 


There is a peculiar and small caste in 
Bengal, that of the Cooleen Brahmins—a 
caste much revered amongst Hindus. I 
cannot tell exactly what was its source, but 
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I believe it originated in some Brahmin 
families who migrated from Central India 
to Bengal, and who, desirous of maintain- 
ing their caste pure, bound themselves by 
oath to an agreement that the daughters of 
their respective houses should be married 
to no other than to the eldest living son of 
one of the other houses. 

It is doubtful whether at the time of the 
agreement those who bound themselves by 
it realised what the effects of it would be. 
By some strange freak of nature many 
more girls than boys were born in the 
Cooleen Brahmin caste, and at the present 
time it has become impossible for numbers 
of these girls to be married, although 
polygamy is practised to a frightful extent. 
I have known of little baby girls being 
carried to the bedside of old dying men 
to be married to them, and to become 
widows from their cradles. 

Amongst the Hindus no widow can 
marry; she is treated with the greatest 
obloquy by her husband’s relations, often 
very harshly by her own; she is obliged 
to sit and eat apart from others, like an 
unclean thing, and is made the drudge 
of the house; but her fate is better 
than that of a woman who remains un- 
married, for the latter is considered a 
disgrace to all her relatives, and a person 
of almost scandalous character. Thus the 
girls of the Cooleen Brahmin caste are 
exposed to misery whatever way the fates 
may weave their lives. 

Not many years ago a girl of this caste 
was living in Dacca. She was pretty, with 
masses of raven hair hanging over her 
shoulders and far below her waist ; her 
eyes were large and fringed with heavy 
lashes ; her complexion was dark olive; 
her lips full and exquisitely moulded, and 
when they parted they showed teeth like 
pearls. She was tall and erect, and had 
an air of resolve that contrasted with her 
otherwise soft feminineness. Yet this girl 
was the promised bride of a man who had 
already fifteen wives, and who lived on the 
money he extorted from their relatives—a 
man repulsive in mind and body. 

Reared in the seclusion common to Hindu 
families, rarely going beyond the precincts 
of the large garden attached to the house, 
and denied any regular education, Kadum- 
bini had yet learnt to long for something 
beyond the dressing of her hair and the 
adorning of herself with jewels. 

Amongst even the Cooleen Brahmins new 
ideas were beginning to make their way. 
A young uncle of hers, Anunda by name, 





had been sent to college at Calcutta. 
From his boyhood she had been his pet 
and playmate, and had, during his holi- 
days, imbibed from him a desire for know- 
ledge. Half in play, half in earnest, he 
began to teach her to read and write. She 
was an apt scholar, and as time went on 
she astonished him by her progress during 
his absence, and delighted him by her 
quick sympathy with the hopes, fears, and 
aspirations of his college life. 

In their mutual confidence it was impos- 
sible that the subject of her future should 
long remain undiscussed. Even as a child 
Kadumbini had shuddered at the thought 
of it, but when she passed into woman- 
hood her whole nature rebelled against it, 
and as she and Anunda stood one evening 
looking at the moonlit river, she poured 
out the agony of her thoughts to him. 

He listened breathless. Dear as she was 
to him, he trembled and yet rejoiced as he 
heard the words come swiftly from her 
lips, telling him she would rather die than 
submit to the custom-hallowed outrage. 
Clasping her in his arms, he swore to pro- 
tect her, and then told her his own most 
precious secret-—how he had joined the 
sect of Theists called the Brahmo Somaj, 
who were painfully fighting their way 
towards the light, out from the thick dark- 
ness of Hindu superstition ; how he had 
pledged himself to discard his caste, to 
renounce the traditions of his race, and, if 
necessary, to be a martyr to the cause of 
India’s regeneration. 

Many a time after this did these two 
return to such topics of conversation ; but 
Kadumbini’s parents were also discussing 
her future. The time of the bridegroom’s 
appearance was arranged—at a somewhat 
distant period, it is true, but the mother 
thought it well to prepare her child. 

It was a terrible scene. The girl at 
first firmly but gently assured her mother 
of her determination not to marry. She 
said she would rather endure the dis- 
grace of remaining unmarried all her life. 
But it was not of her disgrace or of her 
suffering that the parents were thinking ; 
it was of their own, should they venture to 
oppose the prejudices of the community. 

Finding persuasion useless, the mother 
tried threats—not vain threats, either, as 
Kadumbini too well knew. 

* You will not need to kill me,” said the 
girl fearlessly, “ for I will kill myself sooner 
than belong to that man.” 

Then the whole wrath of the family was 
turned on Anunda. Although their con- 
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ferences had of late been secret, it was 
known that he had taught Kadumbini 
all she knew, and vague rumours as to 
his change of faith had been borne from 
Calcutta to Dacca. His brother, Kadum- 
bini’s father, cursed him as he left the 
house, and bade him never return there. 

A heavy time now began for poor 
Kadumbini. Every species of domestic 
cruelty was practised upon her to endeavour 
to extort her consent. Cut off from all 
communication with Anunda, harassed and 
perplexed, it is a wonder she did not give 
way; but she never swerved from her 
resolve, although at times she would fling 
herself at her mother’s feet, and, with 
tears, implore her to consent to her re- 
maining unmarried, even if she were to be 
treated as a slave, 

At last Kadumbini managed to establish 
a communication between herself and 
Anunda. It was in this way. A little 
brother of hers used to go to school in the 
town close by. The schoolmaster was a 
friend of Anunda’s, a secret disciple of the 
Brahmo Somaj. The child was fond of 
Kadumbini, and used to smuggle letters 
backwards and forwards, and thus the poor 
girl was able to send word of her condition 
to her only friend, and receive a few words 
of encouragement in reply. 

But time was passing, and the day drew 
near when the bridegroom was to arrive. 
Preparations for the marriage were being 
made, Then Kadumbini wrote a last letter 
to her uncle. 

She told him that she was resolved to 
die rather than submit to the approaching 
dishonour—that she had a sharp dagger 
concealed in her dress; that she never 
parted with it by day or by night; and 
that she would use it if help did not come. 
But life is dear at her age, and the paper 
she wrote on was blotted with tears, as she 
besought him not to let her die. 

It was her last letter. The child was 
bringing an answer a few days later, and 
it was discovered. 

Kadumbini only knew of it by the 
punishment of the poor little messenger. 
What was written in the letter remained 
unknown to her. 

Now her last hope seemed gone. She 
must choose between death and dishonour, 
yet she never quailed. 

Two days before the bridegroom was to 
arrive, she strayed into the garden. It 
was a pretty spot, enclosed and sloping 
towards the river, which was separated 
from it by a stretch of low jungle. Now, 





however, the river was at flood, and almost 
washed the foot of the wall. It was even- 
ing, and Kadumbini stood leaning against 
the stem of a babul-tree, gazing out across 
the wall at the river. 

Suddenly a sharp whirr startled her, 
and looking up, she saw an arrow still 
quivering where it had struck the tree 
above her. A piece of paper was wound 
round the shaft. She seized it and read : 

“*T am here by your uncle’s desire. He 
is watched and cannot come. Be close to 
the big plantain by the corner of the wall 
to-night, or to-morrow night, when the 
moon goes down.” 

Poor girl! she could hardly stand as she 
read ; the words swam before her eyes ; 
but there was no time to be lost. With 
the arrow she dug a hole in the soft 
ground—soft because of the rain that had 
fallen—tore the paper in pieces, and buried 
it and the arrow, covering it with earth 
trodden down by her little foot. 

How long it seemed that night before the 
moon sank! She had to move cautiously, 
so as not to waken the house. Barefooted 
and trembling, she hastened through the 
deserted rooms, unfastened the window, 
and stepped into the garden, then fled to 
the appointed spot. 

It-was a place where the wall had 
crumbled a little, making it somewhat 
lower here than elsewhere. A large clump 
of plantains grew near, and Kadumbini, 
clasping her dagger closely to her breast, 
crouched between them and the wall, her 
eyes strained, listening breathlessly for the 
least noise. 

There was not a sound but the sighing 
of the wind, the slight rustling of the 
leaves around her, and the ripple of the 
swollen river beyond the wall. 

Her nerve was beginning to fail when 
she heard a low whistle. 

“T am here,” she said faintly, and a 
man’s figure vaulted over the wall and 
stood before her. 

“ Come,” he said ; “there is no time to 
lose ; you will be safe with me.” And 
springing on the wall, he gave her his 
hand to aid her in following. 

The next moment he had caught her 
hand as she leapt down, and was running 
with her at full speed towards the river. 
Their feet were already in the water. 

“Can you swim?” “Yes,” were the 
only words that passed between them ; 
then they were in the midst of the water, 
and battling against the current. 

“ Now let yourself drift,” cried the man, 
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who had been holding her with one hand 
whilst he struck out boldly with the other, 
and in a moment she saw a gleam of light, 
and felt a strong arm encircle her and lift 
her into a boat, which the next instant 
shot swiftly through the water. 

Trembling from cold and from the 
reaction of violent excitement, Kadumbini 
lay for a time almost unconscious, and it 
was not till dawn was breaking that she 
became aware that her deliverer had rolled 
her in warm rugs, and was putting some 
stimulant between her lips. As she re- 
covered, he told her that he was a friend of 
her uncle’s, who had confided in him, and 
had entrusted him with the accomplish- 
ment of his plan of rescue; but even whilst 
they were speaking a shudder of alarm 
passed through Kadumbini. 

“They will pursue us,” she said. ‘“ They 
will spare no expense, no trouble, or even 
risk, to capture us.” 

It was as she said. By the earliest 
dawn the alarm was given. <A_ boat 
manned with the best rowers, and with a 
band of hired desperadoes— hired to 
murder those they hoped to seize—flew 
down the river at an almost incredible 
speed, for each rower knew that his pay 
would be doubled if the chase was gained. 
Other parties were sent to different 
places where it was thought that the fugi- 
tives might seek shelter. But the right 
triumphed this time. Kadumbini and her 
brave preserver reached Calcutta in safety, 
and she found a welcome and a home in 
the house of one of those gentlemen who 
have thrown aside their old superstitions, 
and who, with their young Indian wives, 
are now battling against Indian superstition 
on the one hand and English prejudice on 
the other. 


My new acquaintance had kept his eyes 
fixed on me whilst I spoke. As I ended 
my tale, he let their gaze pass away from 
me into the darkness beyond, as if he were 
still gazing at some object; nor was it 
until some moments had passed that he 
roused himself, and said : 

“Tt would be worth living to do a thing 
like that. Do you know what became of 
them ?” 

“She married. The uncle is in England, 
studying.” 

“ And the friend ? ” 

* Dead, I think.” 

“ Ah, he is the best off, perhaps; but I 
should like to think that he married her 
and that they were happy.” 





“Tt isa true story,’ answered. “By 
the laws of romance, they ought certainly 
to have married ; but the laws of romance 
don’t obtain in this workaday life.” 

“No, by Jove!” he replied with such 
energy that I looked at him. 

“You are in my debt now,” said I. “TI 
have told mystory ; will you not tell yours?” 

“T have not a story to tell.” 

** Nonsense !” 

“Tt is sense, I assure you,” he answered. 
“It may appear nonsense to you, but 
when a man is thoroughly disappointed— 
hopelessly, doggedly disappointed with his 
own life—which means to say, with himself 
—he never has any story to tell unless it 
be his own story, and that is never worth 
listening to.” 

“ Query,” said I. 

He hesitated for a moment, then asked 
suddenly : 

“Do you believe in dreams, or in what 
is now called spiritualism ?” 

“To a certain extent. I cannot help 
believing in it thus, for I have had expe- 
riences of such things myself.” 

“Have you?” he said. ‘‘ Would you 
think it a fair request to ask you to tell 
me one or more of them?” 

“Willingly. Perhaps you will then 
assent to a request of mine; but you 
shall hear my story—one of my stories, 
I mean—first.” 

THE AUTHOR’S STORY. 

About three years ago I was in 
England, and I was asked by an old friend 
to pay him a visit at his country house. 
Although I had known him since our 
school-days, I had never been at his 
country residence before. His wife was a 
very agreeable woman, but too fast to 
suit my taste, and they had one child, a 
pretty little girl of seven, who was being 
brought up to be like her mother. 

It was winter, and on the day appointed 
by my friend I left London, so as to arrive 
at his house just in time for dinner. 

It was an express train that I went by, 
and only stopped once during the journey, 
on which occasion I got out and went into 
the refreshment-room. On entering it I 
noticed a rather handsome woman seated 
at a small table with two gentlemen, and 
was surprised by seeing her start as her 
eyes met mine, as if she knew me. I had no 
remembrance of having seen her before, but 
a great many faces have passed before me 
during the course of my life, and as I thought 
it possible that my want of memory 
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might betray me into apparent rudeness, I 
observed her well, although covertly, until 
I felt convinced that she was utterly un- 
known to me. Apparently she was not 
travelling by the same train as I, for 
when the bell rang and I left the room, 
she was still sitting where I had first seen 
her. 

My friend’s carriage met me at the 
station, and in it Irolled comfortably along 
the country lanes until we reached the park 
gates, whence a splendid avenue led to the 
old red-brick Elizabethan mansion. 

Amongst other delights in that most 
luxurious house there is a magnificent 
billiard-room, and as I am a devotee of 
the game, and as my friend emulates me 
in the matter, we adjourned there after 
dinner, and kept up our play till late. 

That night I had a most remarkable 
dream. I dreamt that I was in the large 
drawing-room of my friend’s house—I had 
not yet seen it, you will observe—a room 
furnished in a quaint rococo style, perhaps 
the most striking feature in the furniture 
being a grand pianoforte made of ebony and 
ornamented with medallions of Florentine 
mosaic. When I entered the room, in 
company with my friend, I saw the lady 
whom I had noticed at the railway-station 
seated on an ottoman talking to my 
hostess. My host going up to where 
they sat asked her to play on the piano. 

‘‘My music is not yet unpacked,” she 
said, ‘but if you have any I dare say I 
can manage to read-at sight,” and as she 
spoke she went to the piano, and looked at 
some of the music that was lying on it. 

I thought she seemed as if under some 
sort of constraint, and that she looked 
at me in a strange way. I had also 
approached the instrument. 

Suddenly she turned towards me and 
said : “I will try this. Will you turn over 
the leaves for me?” 

I wondered why she should have asked 
me especially, but I, of course, acquiesced. 
She played the overture to Semiramide, 
and played it remarkably well, but I could 
see that she was nervous. 

Before beginning the quick movement 
she stopped, and said to me: “I can’t go 
on, I feel ill ; feel how cold my hand is.” 

I touched it ; it was quite clammy. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “it is cold, but it is 
only a little nervousness, it will pass off.” 

She went on, but got deadly pale, and sud- 
denly stopping her performance she stood 
up, and turning to our hostess said : “ You 
must excuse me. It isvery absurd, but I feel 





Then she 


so ill that I must go to bed.” 
left the room. 

The next day I heard that another visitor 
was expected, and at dinner was some- 
what startled by finding that the new 
arrival was the lady of my dream. I took 
her down to dinner, and found her a very 
agreeable person. 

Over our wine my friend told me that 
she was a good musician, and that we were 
to spend the evening in the large drawing- 
room on purpose to hear her perform. 

As we were on the point of entering it, 
I held him back. 

“JT have a most peculiar sensation,” I 
said. “I want to tell you of a dream I 
had last night,” and I recounted my dream, 
describing the room minutely. 

“Tt is strange that your description is 


the exact counterpart of our drawing- 


room,” he said. 

We then entered the room. 

Miss Spencer, as I will call the lady, was 
sitting in the position I had seen her occupy 
in dreamland. My friend asked her to play; 
she said the same words, performed the 
same actions, and played the same piece 
as her shadowy prototype. When at last 
she gave me her hand, and I heard my 
own voice repeat almost automatically the 
words I had dreamt of, I felt positively 
frightened, but when she stopped, stood 
up, and having uttered the words of the 
dream left the room, I doubted whether I 
were sane. My friend looked as if he had 
seen a ghost. 

Nothing particular happened for a day 
or so, during ‘which time I saw ‘a good deal 
of Miss Spencer, for she and I did not 
hunt although we were fond of riding, and 
hence we kept each other company pretty 
often. She was, as I said before, very 
agreeable, with a dash of peculiarity about 
her thoughts and her expression of them 
which attracted me, and she apparently 
took a liking to me. Of our meeting in 
the refreshment-room we did not speak, 
neither did I tell her of my dream. 

My hostess and her little girl were great 
huntresses, and the child being a light 
weight for the beautiful thoroughbred she 
rode was often in at the death, and 
brought home the brushes in proof of her 
powers with childish glee. One day she 
asked a number of us to come into her 
school-room to admire its decorations, 

MissSpencer wasamongst those who went. 

The room presented a curious appear- 
ance. It was daintily furnished, and toys 
and children’s books were on shelves 
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around it, whilst ornamenting the walls 
were racing and hunting pictures, foxes 
brushes mounted in silver, and with the 
date of poor pug’s demise engraven on 
each, and a number of costly riding-whips 
arranged in various devices. 

We admired all the spoilt pet’s arrange- 
ments ; only Miss Spencer was silent. 

* Don’t you think it pretty?” asked the 
child, looking up at her, impatient of the 
one exception. 

“Yes; it is pretty ; but it would be far 
better and prettier if those fox’s brushes 
were not there. Each of those brushes tells 
howcruel you have been,” said Miss Spencer. 

The child’s eyes flashed. 

“T’m not cruel,” she cried. “I don’t 
like you; you only say that because you 
have not got any brushes yourself.” 

Upon which her father caught her up, and 
calling her a little vixen, carried her off. 

A sharp frost set in that evening and 
stopped the hunting, and it was not for a 
day or two after that there seemed any 
chance of it being resumed. 

A south wind had set in, and everybody 
was in high spirits in consequence. Little 
Diana was sparkling with excitement. 

The small child always sat at the late 
dinner. On this occasion a special admirer 
of hers proposed that she should sing a 
song after dinner, and swinging her up in 
his arms placed her in the middle of the 
table, and handed her a glass with a little 
champagne in it. 

She looked like some little sprite, stand- 
ing there with flushed cheeks, and her 
long dark hair flowing over her shoulders, 
while she carolled forth “ A southerly wind 
and a cloudy sky.” 

She tossed off the champagne, then turn- 
ing sharply to Miss Spencer with a wilful 
look, said : 

“*T don’t care what papa says, I know it’s 
because you're afraid that you don’t hunt.” 

“ Do you want a special proof to induce 
you to believe in your papa’s veracity?” 
asked the lady imperturbably. 

“T don’t understand those long words,” 
she answered pettishly. 

‘Miss Spencer wants to know whether 
you want her to prove to you that your papa 
speaks the truth about her,” explained some- 
one, in spite of all efforts made by papa and 
mamma to stop Miss Diana’s conversation. 

at 

‘*Then I will give you one,” said Miss 
Spencer quietly. ‘“ Not because I object 
personally to your thinking that I am 
afraid, but because I am too fond of you 





not to be sorry that you should think that 
one cannot be plucky and tender-hearted to 
foxes at one and the same time. Will you 
take me across country? I will follow 
wherever you go.” 

“Done,” cried Diana, clapping her hands 
and jumping up and down in her delight, 
“what fun it will be! I shall take you 
over all sorts of things.” 

After dinner I asked the father if he were 
not afraid that the little one would be rash. 

“T am rather so,” he answered ; “ but I 
won’t baulk her spirit. She knows the 
country and the horse, and the horse 
knows her; besides, I don’t want Miss 
Spencer to crow over her. It is too bad of 
her to tell the child that she is cruel ; if 
Miss Spencer were not such an old friend of 
ours, I shculd be angry about her preach- 
ing sentimental humanity in that way. 
You don’t agree with me, I know, but then 
it is not as if she had hunted lions and 
tigers as you have.” 

The next day we were all in the saddle 
early. Little Diana was on her own mare, 
with a bag of paper cuttings slung by her 
side ; she got a fair start, and we soon lost 
sight of her in the windings of the avenue 
along which she cantered leisurely scatter- 
ing her little bits of paper as she went. An 
old groom rode after her. 

Presently we started. I rode next to 
Miss Spencer. She was mounted ona very 
fiery horse. The animal she generally rode 
had something the matter with it and 
could not be used that morning. It struck 
me that her present mount was likely to 
rush at his fences, and to be troublesome to 
manage. Still she was a first-rate rider and 
had him well in hand. 

In spite of all this an unreasonable 
dread took possession of me, and as the 


“scent” took us towards what I heard 


was the most dangerous run in the country, 
I said to her: 

“Have you ever thought that that 
harum-scarum child may try to break your 
neck out of pure wilfulness ?” 

“Of course she will,” she answered ; 
“but I do not think she is likely to succeed.” 

“She is at a great advantage,” I said ; 
“she is a feather-weight, and is riding her 
usual horse.” 

“That is true; still I think I can trust 
to my experience of horses, which is greater 
than hers. I chose this horse myself when 
I found my mare was knocked up. He 
has not a nice mouth, which is a pity.” 

We were quickening our pace now to 
a hunting gallop. 
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“ Just one word,” I said as she seemed 
about to go ahead ; “I have an unreason- 
able dread of some evil befalling you to- 
day ; will you promise me that if you see 
danger in following Diana you will not 
follow her ?” 

She hesitated a moment, then, turning 
her head, said “ Yes,” and shot away. 

I never saw such a run as that little imp 
took us; one of us was already thrown 
when I saw her sitting unconcernedly at a 
little distance from a high crumbling stone 
wall—her last leap. Her father and Miss 
Spencer were near it, the former a little in 
advance. Miss Spencer’s horse was pullin 
furiously, I could see that she had difficulty 
in holding him. 

Just as my friend’s horse rose to the 
leap, Miss Spencer pulled hers round with 
a desperate effort, and the next moment 
her companion was hurled to the ground 
with his horse lying upon him. The 
animal’s strength had been taxed by the 
over long run, and he had not been able 
to clear the wall. 

My poor friend was severely injured, and 
it was long before he recovered. I believe 
that Diana never hunted again, but I 
feel quite sure that my warning saved Miss 
Spencer’s life, and that my dream had 
something to do with it. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


WHEN the first borings in the chalk at 
St. Margaret’s Bay near the South Fore- 
land were begun in 1866, the only questions 
in regard to the proposed Channel Tunnel 
which appeared to present themselves for 
discussion, were four in number. Firstly, 
did the grey chalk through which it was 
proposed to tunnel run without any serious 
fault continuously under the Channel from 
shore to shore ; secondly, would there be 
any possible danger from irruption of 
water from the sea or from unexpected 
land springs ; thirdly, could proper venti- 
lation be secured ; and fourthly, could the 
tunnel, if completed, be made to pay ? 

As to the first point, the answer of the 
geologists was almost entirely favourable. It 
had long been noticed that a certain portion 
of the English coast between Deal and Folke- 
Stone corresponded almost exactly with 
some three miles of the French coast 
to the westward of Calais. So far back 
as 1839 a report had been made to 
the Geological Society by Captain J. B. 
Martin on “the Chalk Ridges which 





extend parallel to the Cliffs on each side of 
the Channel tending towards the North 
Sea,” and subsequent geological investiga- 
tion, both by sinking shafts on the two 
coasts and by examination of the bed of 
the Channel from a steamer fitted with the 
necessary instruments, proved the case of 
the projectors of the Channel Tunnel so 
far as arguing from the known to the pos- 
sible, or rather to the probable, could do it. 
French and English geologists and en- 
gineers arrived at the same verdict, and re- 
ported that so far as the run of the sub- 
marine strata went, the construction of the 
Channel Tunnel was perfectly feasible. 
The subsequent extensive borings at St. 
Margaret’s Bay which were conducted by 
a Committee, under the presidency of Lord 
Richard Grosvenor, and which we have 
already mentioned, amply confirmed these 
views, and point number one seemed as 
good as settled. 

The second point depended mainly on 
the first. If the chalk ran sound and true 
throughout, the danger of land springs at 
the ends, or of the irruption of the sea 
during the course of the tunnel, was hardly 
to be feared. So the experts decided 
thirteen years ago. Whether this opinion 
would be at all modified by the considera- 
tion of the fact that the operations of one 
of the competing tunnel companies (to 
which we shall presently refer) have, in 
one heading at least, been considerably 
hampered by troublesome land springs, 
does not as yet appear. Probably we shall 
not be accurately informed on this head 
until after the examination of scientific 
witnesses by a parliamentary committee. 
As matters stand at present, however 
favourable was the original opinion, we 
must be content to class point number two 
among the doubtfuls. 

The third point is of no less importance 
than the first and second. It is of no use 
making a tunnel unless you can use it, and, 
unless you can make an absolute certainty 
of proper ventilation, it is obvious that you 
cannot use it. And it is just here that 
one of the most serious difficulties steps 
in ; it is just here where experts must be 
almost as much in the dark as anybody 
else. It may be admitted that geological 
and engineering science and skill are able 
to say with accuracy what sort of strata 
run between the French and English 
coasts. It may be granted that their com- 
forting assurances, that the danger of irrup- 
tions of water is so small as to be practically 
none at all,aretrustworthy. Buthewould be 
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of a confiding disposition indeed who would 
pin his faith to anybody’s dictum as to the 
feasibility of perfectly ventilating a tunnel, 
which must necessarily be approached by 
steep gradients, and which would run for 
a distance of some five-and-twenty miles 
without anything even distantly resembling 
a ventilating shaft. Since the Channel 
Tunnel was first projected, it is true, further 
facts have been established as to this all- 
important question. The great tunnels 
under the Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard 
have been completed, and the ventilation is 
pronounced to be—and, so far as the former 
is concerned, the present writer can bear 
witness with good reason—sufficiently satis- 
factory. But it must be remembered that 
the conditions cannot be altogether iden- 
tical in the cases of the mountains and 
the Channel. The difficulties of the ques- 
tion of ventilation advance at compound 
interest. It is not only three times as 
difficult to ventilate a tunnel twenty-one 
miles long, as it is to provide a sufficiency 
of air for one of only seven miles. After a 
certain point the difficulty must increase 
with every succeeding mile, like the cele- 
brated instance of the doubling the nails 
in the horse-shoe, of which we have all 
heard so much. 

It may be assumed that the only way to 
ventilate the tunnel would be by con- 
tinually driving something like a gale of 
wind through it by means of powerful 
steam-engines at either end, and, indeed, 
it was estimated by the advisers of Lord 
Richard Grosvenor’s executive Committee 
that, to preserve perfect ventilation in the 
completed tunnel, currents of air should 
be driven through it at the rate of ten 
miles an hour by steam-engines of from six 
to seven hundred horse-power. Whether 
such a current of air could be driven 
through the tunnel, and whether if it 
were so driven, it would have the desired 
effect, must be matter of pure guess- 
work, but this is a matter which after all 
would not materially affect the public, at 
all events at first. None but adventurous 
people such as those who find pleasure in 
going up in balloons, ascending almost 
inaccessible mountain peaks, or going down 
into “fiery” mines “for the fun of the 
thing,” would care to take the under-sea 
route to Paris until it was conclusively 
proved that the ventilating appliances 
were amply sufficient. But, even if this 
proof be given, there remain the awkward 
reflection that the very best and most 
carefully-worked machinery occasionally 


trade between England and France—or 





breaks down, and the wonder what would 
become of the passengers in a train mid- 
way between Dover and Calais if “any- 
thing were to happen” to the six or 
seven hundred horse-power engines. These 
are matters which intending shareholders 
should carefully perpend; this possibility 
that, after they had proceeded a long way 
with their tunnel and had irrevocably sunk 
a sum of money in it, as to the amount of 
which nobody can give even a reasonably- 
accurate guess, they might have to give it 
all up owing to the impossibility of 
supplying the workmen with air; and the 
certainty that nobody can really tell them 
whether the possibility is a probability orno, 
And this consideration of the position 
of the shareholders in the event of the 
ventilation going wrong brings us to the 
fourth point, which really concerns them 
and them only. Given a completed tunnel, 
with perfect ventilation, and with public 
confidence fully established in it—could it 
be made to pay a fair interest on the very 
large capital which at the lowest com- 
putation must necessarily be sunk in 
it? On this head it is impossible to 
speak with any certainty whatever. The 
figures of promoters and financiers say 
emphatically yes-— but promoters and 
financiers know very well that they can 
make figures prove anything, and are not 
altogether unaccustomed to see all things 
through the roseate hue of what they want 
to demonstrate, rather than through the 
less delusive light of actual fact. 
Financiers and promoters work such a 
matter as this very much in this way. The 


for the matter of that between England 
and Europe—is stated to be so much. So 
many passengers cross the Channel by the 
various steamboat routes. To get at the 
dividend: the tunnel-route will pay they 
have only to assume that such a proportion 
of the traffic as is necessary for their pur- 
pose will go under-sea, and even if they 
find that if they get the whole of the 
traffic the route will not pay, it is only 
necessary to let imagination go a little 
further and assume that the mere existence 
of the tunnel will so increase the quantity 
of freight and the number of passengers as 
to ensure financial success. The case of the 
Suez Canal, in such a case as this, is 
pointed as being conclusive. Few people 
but M. de Lesseps, it is argued, believed 
that the canal could ever be made to pay. 
Once in working order it made its own 
trade. Why should not the Channel Tunnel 
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do the same? But on the other hand it 
must be remembered that the Suez Canal 
changed the course of the trade of half the 
world, which it is not likely the tunnel 
will do. On the whole, point number four 
seems to be at least as doubtful as most of 
the others, and the case generally against 
the tunnel to be stronger than that in its 
favour. Itwould seem at all events judicious 
advice to give an intending shareholder, 
that he should only invest such an amount 
as would not inconvenience him by its loss, 

None of these considerations appear to 
have daunted the promoters of the Channel 
Tunnel, or rather Tunnels, for there are 
now two in prospect. Lord Richard 
Grosvenor’s company is steadily going on, 
and has been met with strenuous opposi- 
tion by a rival scheme which has the active 
and energetic support of Sir Edward 
Watkin. That Sir Edward is quite 
certain that the original plan is hopeless 
need scarcely be said. That he is confident 
of brilliant results from his own is equally 
obvious. That the projection of his tunnel 
scheme has been prompted rather by the 
noble rage which fills the breast of the 
railway magnate when his “ territory” is 
threatened by the invasion of an “ out- 


sider,” than by any philanthropic desire 
to benefit the community at large, or 
the shareholders in particular, may or 


may not be the case. The chairman of 
the Submarine’ Continental Railway Com- 
pany is pushing his scheme with extra- 
ordinary vigour, that much is certain. 
Persons “of light and leading” in all 
classes are perpetually being whisked down 
to Dover by special trains, conducted into 
vaults in the chalk, made amiable with 
lunch and sparkling wines, and whisked 
back in return specials to dilate to their 
friends (and, incidentally, to the public) on 
the peculiar charm of Pommery and Greno 
consumed in a chamber excavated far 
under the sea. That, as a matter of fact, 
the excavations are only along the South 
Eastern Railway Company’s property along 
the shore, and have little or no bearing on 
the question of the feasibility of the con- 
struction of the tunnel at all, is, perhaps, 
not explained to these well-refreshed and 
consequently well-disposed guests, and 
therefore does not appear in the glow- 
ing and even gushing accounts of their 
experiences, which some of them—much, 
no doubt, to Sir Edward Watkin’s sur- 
prise—have furnished to the press. 

The fact is that beyond speculative 
plans, and what, to use a racing phrase, 





may be called “private trials” in the 
shape of a few borings and driftways of 
more or less importance, nothing has been 
done by either company, and nothing can 
be done until the battle between them has 
been fought at enormous expense in the 
committee-rooms, and the sanction of Par- 
liament obtained for one or both. 

As if to render this sanction even more 
difficult to get, than it was when the mere 
mechanical and financial questions had to 
be considered, another point has been 
added to the four points ofiginally in 
doubt, and one the serious nature of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. 

Let it be granted that the tunnel will 
pay the shareholders. ‘ But will it pay 
England ?” 

This question has been put to the 
country by Admiral Lord Dunsany in the 
pages of the “ Nineteenth Century,” and 
has excited a not unnatural amount of argu- 
ment and discussion, which has culminated 
in the publication, in a later number of the 
magazine, of a solemn protest against the 
construction of the tunnel signed by a 
great number of persons of consideration, 
whose strong opinions it will net do to 
pooh-pooh or to deride as the consequence 
of unreasoning panic. 

Let us see what Lord Dunsany’s point 
is, and by what arguments it is supported 
and opposed. 

Lord Dunsany, or rather ‘“‘a military 
authority occupying the highest position in 
the estimation and favour of the country,” 
whose opinions he quotes, is decidedly of 
opinion that the existence of a railway- 
tunnel under the Channel would be a 
standing danger to the very life of England 
as a nation, in that it would be possible for 
a couple of thousand resolute men, either 
landing any dark night in calm weather at 
Dover, or coming through the tunnel itself, 
to seize on the Dover outlet and there to 
maintain themselves until they should be 
reinforced by an army sufficiently strong to 
overrun England, and to ruin us to such 
an extent that we should never hold up 
our heads as a nation again. Indeed the 
“military authority,” who may without 
much difficulty be identified as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, looks upon the preliminary 
success of the two thousand, which would 
at once place in their power the Eng- 
lish end of the tunnel—with all its 
telegraph offices, batteries, and wires in- 
tended to destroy it—as a very simple 
matter. And if Sir Garnet’s description of 
the present state of things in the fortifica- 
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tions of Dover is to be taken as accurate, 
and as a fair example of what would obtain 
in the new forts and batteries which would 
have to be built specially to guard the 
tunnel, it certainly does not look difficult 
to surprise Dover even from the sea. 

‘“‘The civilian may start in horror,” says 
“the military authority,” “‘ at the statement 
that Dover could be taken by surprise. If 
he has any doubt on the subject, let him 
test the question for himself, and go at 
once to Dover; let him walk along the 
piers after midnight and judge for himself ; 
let him imagine a few steamers arriving 
alongside the quays, and then ask himself 
what there would be to hinder the men 
they carried from landing. The last thing 
that would occur to the minds of the few 
policemen and coast-guardsmen about at 
that hour would be, that those they saw 
landing were enemies ; until they had 
been made prisoners no suspicion would 
naturally occur to them. Why should it 
be otherwise in a state of profound peace 
with all mankind? Let the civilian then 
walk from the beach to the gate of every 
fort, where, if he would announce himself 
to be an officer returning home to barracks, 
the wicket would be opened to him, and if 
he entered, he would see but two men, one 
the sentry, the other the non-commissioned 
officer who had been roused up from sleep 
by the sentry to unlock the gate. 

“The first few men ashore from these 
supposed steamers might thus easily obtain 
an entrance into every fort in Dover; the 
sentry and the sleepy sergeant might be 
easily disposed of—the rifles of our sentries 
at home are not loaded—and the few men 


on guard made prisoners whilst asleep’ 


on their guard-bed. Knowing what our 
barrack-life in England is like, and what 
our manners and customs are, I assert most 
positively that an enemy might to-night in 
this manner obtain possession of every fort 
in Dover if he wished todo so ; and I have 
no doubt we might do likewise in Calais or 
Boulogne had we any object in attempting 
it. The whole garrison of Dover consists 
of about two thousand men, distributed 
almost exclusively amongst four forts, at 
the entrance to each of which there is 
always a small guard furnishing a sentry 
over the gate; and 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that if it suited the purpose of an 
enemy to do so, an enterprising leader 
could, in the manner I have sketched out, 
make himself complete master of all the 
place any fairly calm night, and that if the 
affair were well managed nothing would be 





known of it in London, or even outside 
Dover, before the following morning. I 
must apologise for having even so far 
committed myself to details that are self- 
evident to any soldier of war experience ; 
but they have been rendered necessary by 
the repeated assertions of inexperienced 
men, that no such surprise would be pos- 
sible, as the enemy could not prevent us 
from obtaining early intimation of his in- 
tentions from ticket-takers, telegraph-men, 
and others on the French side of the 
Channel. I shall not insult the intelligence 
of my readers by attempting any detail of 
the measures that would be taken by the 
enemy to lull all suspicion, and to prevent 
any intimation of his intentions from 
reaching us. The required precautions 
will suggest themselves to the most simple- 
minded of soldiers.” 

This programme may read rather absurd 
to some people, but it will be found, on 
reflection, to be perfectly feasible. The 
mere fact that it might be carried out gives 
it serious claims to consideration, for, 
although its execution would have no sort 
of significance if the tunnel did not exist, 
it is clear that its consequences, if there 
were a roadway for French troops out of 
reach of the guns of our fleet, might be in- 
calculably disastrous. And then, if it would 
be comparatively easy to land the pioneer 
force at Dover, how much easier would it 
be to pass the men through the tunnel itself! 

The arguments on the other side are 
twofold, and are by no means without 
force. It is said, on the one hand, that 
nations do not go to war with each other 
in this way like brigands, and that we 
should have ample time, before the gather- 
ing of a sufficient army for the invasion of 
England or the declaration of war, effec- 
tually to seal up our end of the tunnel; and, 
on the other, that the two thousand would 
be quite incapable of holding Dover for a 
sufficient length of time to enable the rest 
of the plan to be carried out. But against 
the first of these arguments may be set the 
fact that war has, unhappily, more than 
once in the history of Europe, been com- 
menced by surprise and without previous 
declaration, and that what has happened 
once may very readily happen again. And 
can anyone suppose that if such a govern- 
ment as that which was formed by the 
Communists were by any chance—and it 
is quite possible—to rule France, the 
danger that the temptation to make such 
a grand coup as the conquest and plunder 
of England would be too much for them, 
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would not be a very real and a very 
present one? Again it is for military 
experts to argue the point—it could never 
be practically decided before the supreme 
moment arrived—as to whether or no the 
two thousand could hold out against such 
force as we could hastily get together. 
The fact remains that it is possible they 
might do so, and an ugly fact it is. 

Colonel Beaumont, who followed Lord 
Dunsany in the discussion of this question 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” held very con- 
spicuously a brief for the Channel Tunnel, 
and dealt without hesitation in the most 
confident statements. The difficulties 
attending its construction and working, 
he said, have been overrated ; “any anti- 
cipated difficulty as to ventilation will be 
got over,” and subject to a few “very 
simple and costless precautions being 
taken, the tunnel can be demonstrated to 
be of no possible service to an invader.” 
It is, of course, only with the last state- 
meat that we are here concerned, and the 
readiness with which Colonel Beaumont 
quietly settles the other important 
questions makes us a little doubtful 
as to his case here. It is quite true 
that he proves conclusively that if 
certain things are done in the right way, 
at the right time, any sudden raid on the 
Dover end of the tunnel and its forts and 
batteries must inevitably fail, but atthe same 
time he is at last compelled to admit that 
though the improbability of Dover being 
taken is very great, it must be admitted to 
be a possibility. But even then he thinks 
the existence of the tunnel would not 
matter, for, either we should have lost 
command of the sea, in which case French 
transports could do all that would be neces- 
sary (he omits to add, weather permitting), 
and if we had still command of the sea 
both ends of the tunnel would be under 
fire from our ships, and a few shells would 
put an end to the under-sea road. Perhaps 
they would, but it must be remembered 
that the big guns on the forts at either end 
would have their say in the matter, and, for 
all we know, it might be the ships and not 
the forts which would get the worst of it. 

In short all the pages which have been 
Written on both sides simply come to this. 
So long as there is no tunnel an invasion 
of England could only be successfully 
carried out in great force—an enterprise of 
almost incalculable difficulty—and after the 
almost complete destruction of our fleets. 
Given the existence of a tunnel it is pos- 
sible, though admittedly not probable, that 
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French troops might checkmate our fleet 
by simply walking underneath it, and, after 
this successful execution of a feat not bolder 
or more brilliant than many a one which 
is already recorded in the history of war- 
fare, take a revenge for Waterloo, the 
remote possibility of which must make 
every patriotic Englishman shudder. 

But there is yet another count in the 
indictment against the tunnel. Let us 
assume that no sudden raid has been made 
on the tunnel, but that that invasion of 
England by sea, which Napoleon and other 
great soldiers have believed to be possible, 
has taken place. Under existing circum- 
stances our plight would be deplorable 
enough, but hope would still be left to us, 
and England might yet rise from the ashes 
of her defeat and her shame. ‘‘ With the 
successful invasion of England under exist- 
ing circumstances we should lose well-nigh 
all except the power to re-establish our- 
selves as a great nation,” says the ‘“ military 
authority.” But how would matters be in 
the other event, how would it be if a 
submarine tunnel connected us with the 
country of the invader? Let us again quote 
Lord Dunsany’s adviser. 

“The successful invasion of England 
after a Channel Tunnel had been constructed 
would be our final destruction as an inde- 
pendent people. Let us assume that 
the enemy’s army were in occupation of 
the Thames from London to Woolwich, 
he would naturally demand .. . . that the 
Dover end of the tunnel should remain for 
ever in his possession, in order to prevent us 
from ever again attempting to raise a new 
army or build a new fleet. He would 
naturally warn us, ‘If you ever presume 
to infringe the terms we have now made 
with you by attempting to create any new 
army or navy, we will forthwith send back 
troops by the tunnel to bring you to 
reason.’ The perpetual yoke of servitude 
would be ours for ever.” 

The danger thus graphically described 
may be remote, but there can be no doubt 
about its reality, and possibilities such as 
this are not to be lightly faced. 

So we find ourselves obliged to come to a 
decision on this all-important question. Are 
the dangers, to which there is absolutely no 
doubt the tunnel might possibly expose 
us, sufficiently grave to outweigh the 
advantages which its construction may 
possibly give us, or are they not? Are we 
prepared to undertake an enterprise from 
which we may, it is true, reap a present 
profit, but which may some day involve us 
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in such ruin and catastrophe as no nation 
within the ken of history has yet seen? 
In short, will the advantages we may (or 
may not) get out of the Channel Tunnel 
compensate us for the deadly risk of finding 
ourselves some day a province of France ? 
It is for our Government and for our 
Parliament to approach this question in a 
grave and earnest manner, and to decide 
it after statesman-like examination of all 
its points; to consider, not the interests 
of speculators and contractors, but the 
interests of the country. If that country 


could be polled on the question, we have 
very little doubt what the answer would be. 


MOLLY. 
\ STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CILAPTER 1, 

“J BELIEVE it’s a great black dog. 
Sh-h-h! Get out, will you, sir! No, why, 
good gracious, it’s a man! Well, whatever 
is he—— How cool!” 

Molly was standing with one hand rest- 
ing on the top bar of a little rustic gate 
midway between two porches. The porch 
behind her, and separated from her by the 
width of a gravelled path, was a very neat 
gabled one belonging to a very neat old- 
fashioned little parsonage, and having a 
highly ecclesiastical door within and a bell- 
pull in the shape of a huge iron ring 
dependent from a chain in the brickwork. 
The porch in frontof her, and separated from 
her by the length of a narrow grass-grown 
path, was gabled too, but older by more 
than two hundred years than its opposite 
neighbour, very low and smothered in ivy. 
It led into a church three or four hundred 
years older than itself—a church about as 
big as the drawing-room of a Belgravian 
mansion and as high as an ordinary barn, 
and, like the porch, so densely clothed in 
ivy that the small round-headed windows 
had to be regularly carved out of their 
green framework every year, while you 
might have plunged your arm in it up to 
the elbow before you touched the walls of 
the ancient building within. 

Now a church-porch is a very useful 
thing, being a shelter for the congregation 
in bad weather, an excuse for gossiping in 
fine, and a refuge wherein to avoid a bad 
sermon and yet take part in the service at 
all times and seasons. But this porch 
served two other purposes as well. It was 
built over, and néarly concealed, one of 
the most glorious specimens of an early 
Norman door-way, with treble dog-toothed 
arch, and with differing pillars, fluted on 





capitals enriched with leaf and quaint 
design, all rudely carven out of yellow Caen 
stone—a door which to hide were a sin, 
to be deplored by every true lover of the 
beautiful. On the other hand, however, 
it preserved that same door-way from the 
evil influences of frost and rain, and so kept 
all this glorious stonework in a far better 
state of preservation than it might other- 
wise have been, which was a saving clause 
in its favour, and, added to its own intrinsic 
beauty, might have saved it from destruc- 
tion even at the hands of an archeologist. 

Molly Dornton was just beginning to 
wonder what was the object on which her 
eyes were fastened. 

Atfirst sight it had simply resembled a big 
black recumbent figure stretched across the 
interior of the open door-way. Then it rose 
and looked like a thick pair of compasses 
attached to something still prone upon the 
floor ; and now it lifted itself up into a 
squatting position, displaying a rufiled hat- 
less head and a pair of very dirty hands, 
both of which appeared to be doing 
something with an instrument to one of 
the pillars of the aforementioned door- 
way. Could it be—oh, sacrilegious idea !—- 
chipping at it after the manner of British 
tourists in other people’s temples abroad ? 

With one indignant bound, Molly swept 
the gate open and launched herself into 
the porch, cheeks scarlet and eyes aflame. 

“ What are you doing there ?” she cried. 

The individual turned his head, shifting 
his implements—they were a foot-rule and 
a piece of tape—into one hand as he did so, 
and looked at her. 

“T am measuring the shaft and the 
depths of the cuttings on it,” he said 
quietly. “ Have you any objection?” 

Molly’s cheeks flamed higher than before, 
but from a different cause. Women dearly 
love being in the right, and for the moment 
she almost wished that he had been chip- 
ping the stone. Nevertheless, she was 
adroit enough to turn her resentment into 
another channel. 

“T wanted to know how you got into the 
church,” she said. “The key was missed 
just now, and I see you have taken it.” 

“Yes, from the porch yonder,” nodding 
his head towards the vicarage, and smiling, 
“where it was hanging in the most con- 
venient manner.” 

“ Not for strangers to take away without 
asking permission. You should have rung 
and asked leave to borrow it,” said Molly, 
the peremptory tone sinking into one 


one side and twisted on the other, with | of remonstrance. 
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“Then, as a stranger, I should have been 
warned to do so beforehand,” answered the 
intruder, laughing slightly. ‘I assure you 
I thought the arrangement a most bene- 
volent one, and intended to obviate much 
trouble, both for me and other people. I 
blessed the vicar for the thought.” 

‘‘Tam the vicar’s daughter,” said Molly 
sedately, ‘‘ and it was not his thought. I 
hung it there so that if the tune-boy got 
here before me he might know he was to 
open the church-door and wait. Of course, 
however,” the pretty colour rising again 
in her face from.a sense that she had been 
somewhat wanting in courtesy to a stranger, 
“we are only too glad to let anyone see the 
church who cares to do so, and doesn’t want 
to damage the things in it.” 

“Thank you,” said the gentleman 
quietly. ‘I think I care so much for this 
sort of thing’—his hand touched and 
lightly stroked the pillar he had heen 
measuring as he spoke—“ that I should 
be even less likely to want to damage it 
than yourself. Indeed, I should like to 
ask you a few questions about it. Not if 
you are engaged, however,” and he glanced 
beyond her towards a big clumsy-looking 
lad, clad in an abnormally long smock- 
frock, who had just joined them. 

Molly turned too, and surveyed the latter 
with a most benevolent smile. 

“Oh, this is Luke Thorn, our tune-boy, 
who is going to practise with me,” she said 
pleasantly enough now. After all, and 
despite his unkempt appearance, the 
stranger was a gentleman, and a good- 
looking one to boot, with bright near- 
sighted eyes, which seemed to look you 
through and through, and a crop of wavy 
brown hair tossed back from a broad intel- 
ligent forehead. ‘We have no choir 
here. The place is too small, and father 
doesn’t care about it. He likes everyone, 
old and young, to sing, and he says if you 
pick out a few people to do it specially, 
the others think they may hold their 
peace ; so I play the harmonium and lead, 
and all the others join in. It’s very nice ; 
only, you see, my voice isn’t very strong, 
and some of the old labourers, who are 
rather deaf, don’t catch the number of the 
hymn, and start off on a wrong one, and 
that confuses the others, so that there 
would be no getting them straight again 
but for Luke. Luke has a beautiful voice,” 
with another smile at the youth alluded to, 
which had the effect of reducing him to 
an agony of modesty; “so when we sing 
out well together the others generally 











come back to the right tune before the 
end. That is what we practise for on 
Saturday morning, but I can tell you any- 
thing you want to know before we begin.” 

The visitor smiled too. 

** Not unless you were to give up begin- 
ning at all, I think. No; pray do your 
practising now. I have work here ”—he 
glanced, as he spoke, at a big and bulgy 
note-book lying beside him—‘* which will 
occupy me for an hour, if necessary ; and 
I should like to hear—Luke.” 

Molly made no demur. Indeed, she was 
far too proud of her chorister and too 
simple in herself, to notice the jesting 
accent on the last word. She sat down 
behind the shabby little harmonium in the 
dim end of the church, put her hands on 
the keys—she wore no gloves, and her 
pretty slender fingers were tanned to a 
healthy gipsy-like tint by much out-door 
life and wholesome grubbing among stub- 
born primrose-roots or moist brown mush- 
rooms—-and the next moment the silent 
old church was ringing with two pure 
young voices, as sweet, and clear, and true 
as blackbirds in the old red thorn-tree in 
the vicarage meadow in June. 

Morris Kerr sat down with his note- 
book in an empty pew and listened. 

It was only a little country church, with 
neither aisles nor transept, with white- 
washed walls, a faded red cloth on the 
shabby communion-table, and scarce a 
score or so of high worm-eaten pews. But, 
at the east end, piscina and sedilia yet 
marked where tonsured priest had sat and 
sacred vessels had been laved in days of 
old ; and the sunlight, flickering in through 
the narrow stained-glass windows, flung 
red and blue glints of light on the quaint 
stone faces carved over the chancel arch 
and on the sunken uneven floor, splashed 
with gold the ancient Saxon font at the 
farther end of the church, and threw 
“warm gules” over Molly Dornton’s curly 
bronzed head and Luke’s round pink face 
and whitish smock. 

The two sang on together, and the 
sparrows twittered in the ivy-bush out- 
side. And then, presently, there was a 
silence, broken by Molly’s clear girl-voice 
at the stranger’s elbow. 

“ We have done, and Luke is gone,” she 
said simply. ‘ What was it you wanted 
to know about the church? It is very 
small, isn’t it? But then, you know, there 
are not enough people here to fill it, so 
that doesn’t much matter. And the cloth 
on the communion-table is dreadfully old. 
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I feel quite ashamed of it when I go over 
to Spindlebury—that’s our nearest village 
—where they have quite a grand one: 
crimson velvet embroidered in white and 
gold. They always have flowers on it there 
and a huge gilt cross. But father doesn’t 
approve of all that. We are not ‘High,’ you 
know. All the same, I am trying to save 
up for a new cover for the table; for that 
is shabby, and I don’t mind your saying so.” 
Morris Kerr looked at the girl with a 
kind of amused pity in his bright eyes. 
She was a pretty creature enough, with 
her soft shining eyes and brown hair, and 
the sunshine playing through the ivy-leaves 
over the rounded outlines of her lithe 
young figure. But he was thinking of the 
beauty of the church at the moment, not 
of her ; and put out his hand with a gesture 
of disapproval which checked her prattle 
about altar-cloths and such levities. 
“What is the exact date of the build- 
ing?” he asked solemnly. “I can see that 


it belongs either to the end of the twelfth | 


or the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
but I should like to be certain which. It 
is certainly prior to the transitional period ; 
and the architecture being homogeneous 


throughout it has evidently been preserved | 


as it was originally built.” 

Molly blushed. The long words awed 
her, and she didn’t understand them. 

“ Yes, I know it is very old; but father 
and I like it all the better for that,” she 
said bravely. “The windows are newer, 
however. That one”—pointing upwards 
with some pride—‘“is quite new. My 
cousins at the farm put it in in memory of 
their John when he was drowned at sea. 
We think it a very pretty window.” 

Morris Kerr glanced upwards too. His 
note-book was still in his hand, and he 
quietly jotted down in it, “Glass in 
windows modern, beastly—worst period 
and style.” He closed the book as he 
finished, and said : 


“‘ Perhaps your father knows more about | 
I should like to know when | 
The original | 
one had evidently fallen in some time pre- | 


these matters. 
the present roof was put on. 


viously, damaging the chancel arch—I see 
it is cracked through the middle—in so 
doing ; and as far as I can tell——” 
“Ah! then you have noticed already 
that the arch is broken,” cried Molly, inter- 
rupting. ‘Now I should like you just to 
tell papa that. 
stranger here, you know, and men—even 


We hardly ever see a. 


| father—won’t mind their own people. I’m 
sure I’ve warned him a hundred times that 
that arch was not safe; but he never pays 
any attention. It was only last year that 
I succeeded in getting him and Cousin 
Dornton at the farm to have the walls 
whitewashed. They were all manner of 
dirty faded-out colours before. I dare say 
you would have wondered at our even 
having service in such a building.” 

Mr. Kerr looked down at her. There 
was a decidedly angry despair in his eyes, 
and the word “ frescoes!” hovered in a sort 
of gasp on his lips. 

“No,” he said shortly ; “I am wonder- 
ing how you ever came to be favoured by 
having such a building at all. If you please 

_I will go and see your father now.” 
|. But as they left the church he turned 
| back and gazed at it, as if loth to leave the 
spot. Behind him was the little vicarage, 
| with its low gabled roof and snug walled-in 
garden. About his feet were the nameless 
mounds, mantled in soft green grass and 
shaded by two or three ancient yews, of 
the tiny graveyard. A privet hedge went 
round it, dividing it from the glebe meadow 
on one side and the outbuildings of a large 
farm on the other. You could just see the 
| grey clustered chimneys of the farmhouse 
peeping between a group of tall trees, and 
the river running like a golden ribbon 
| through the water-meadows below. It was 
early spring. There were no leaves on the 
| trees, whose bare russet branches made a 
| delicate fretwork against the blue of the 
sky. The air had a faint scent of violets 
in it ; and down in the marsh-land the long 
reeds glittered like a fringe of fire in the 
rays of the afternoon sun. 

Morris Kerr drew a long breath. 

“Tt is scarcely visible from the high 
road,” he said softly. ‘It isa wonder I 
did not miss it ; and I have never seen a 
mention of it in any book. What a 
glorious relic! Why it will take me days 
to study it properly.” 

Molly was looking at him with the 
deepest respect. 
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